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WOMEN IN INDUSTRY IN ENGLAND DURING 
THE WAR 

HELEN FRASER 

National War Savings Committee, London, England 

I FEEL that in talking on this subject of our women in the 
war I have to go back, before going definitely into the 
problems that we are all talking of — the problems of 
reconstruction. 

To take this very briefly, as I must, I want to look broadly 
at numbers first. We had when we entered the war, over five 
and a quarter million women returned in our industries. The 
number now is over seven million. In the main industries 
whose figures we have, the number of women entering in- 
dustry since the war is about one million three hundred 
thousand. You have to deduct from that figure of course the 
numbers that would normally be added to our women in in- 
dustry. There have been for years past additions of female 
labor every year, so that the full figure does not really stand 
as the new war addition to our labor. You could put it down 
somewhere about a million as representing what is really the 
additional labor used, including the professions right down to 
industrial and domestic work in the country. If you look at 
the exact figures of additions, if you take a figure like the 
women in finance and banking, we find we had about twelve 
thousand when we entered the war, and that we have now 
seventy-two thousand. In government departments we jumped 
from eighty thousand before the war to about one hundred and 
ninety-eight thousand. If you take figures that we get from 
munition plants — and again that is the creation of war — we 
find that we are employing — the figures vary according to 
what is included in the word " munitions," if you include 
clothing and every kind of munitions, it goes up to about a 
million women in the whole of the work. So, you can see 
that we have organized and used woman power to a perfectly 
enormous and wonderful extent in these years. What our 
full production is we have not really known, because a certain 
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amount of our production, as you know, was secret production. 
For instance it is only today that there is a statement made 
about cruisers which we built in the war. We did not say 
during the war that we were building naval tonnage with very 
great rapidity. We never gave figures of aeroplane or of 
munitions. They were built, but the figures were not given. 
However, we do know that the productive power of our people, 
with the millions of men gone — rsomewhere about six million 
men out of our islands gone into the fighting forces — has 
been enormous, and it is in volume estimated as being a higher 
production than we had had. 

We had throughout our trade unions a very definite 
policy, what they call the " Ca'Canny ", restriction of out- 
put policy. You know something of the processes by 
which we got agreements between the government and the 
trade unions for this great dilution of skilled labor with 
unskilled men and with women, entering into the great in- 
dustries like the engineering trades, but the masses of the 
new people were just going in to learn one special piece of 
work, just one branch of it, and take their place in the work 
of turning out what was needed. One of the industries in 
which women have perhaps most notably aided in production, 
is the shell industry, where for the last two years roughly, al- 
though not quite ninety per cent of the shell work was being done 
by women. The production of women in many cases on these 
machines was really higher than the production had been; 
though again, as the men here know, it is impossible to get 
in the main really very exact comparisons, just as it has been 
impossible to say that taking the masses of women in those 
trades, they were doing what men did before, because the work 
has been subdivided, new work has been created, and it has 
been very difficult to decide, except in skilled work and in 
certain cases, such as in oxy-acetylene welding, where women 
have been working, and in certain other definite pieces of work, 
where we can really judge of her exact production and work. 

If you leave production during the war — and as I have said 
the production of the women has been very wonderful — and 
turn to the problem of the conditions under which this pro- 
duction was done, and take our old standards of work, we 
lowered one great standard of ours in this war. In 1844 we 
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passed our act that women should not work at night. During 
the war women did work in large numbers in our munition 
plants at night, in night and day shifts. That has been one 
letting-down of standards that we have done in this struggle. 
People have said — and I don't know in one sense whether it is 
really fair, it is well to remember we were in a very desperate 
position — and people say we acted in the first part of the 
war in a sort of spurt, as if we believed it would soon be over, 
and we could throw everybody in, the soldiers and the workers, 
throw them into work just as hard as they could, believing that 
this spurt would finish the war. Well, there may have been 
something in that view of what we did. I think there is also 
the fact, as I say, that there was desperate need and as you 
know we did not possess the factories, arsenals and plants 
necessary until they were actually built and made over for 
war work. We had very heavy conditions among the men, 
where some went into the shipyards on Friday night and did 
not come out literally until Sunday morning. I have known 
of foremen who worked 94 hours a week for the greater part 
of two years in our country; and the most impossibly heavy 
work was done, chiefly, as I have said, by our men, and chiefly 
of course by the skilled men, men like the foremen in the 
plants. But the women also have in many cases had long hours. 
The Woolwich Arsenal women's hours are roughly twelve, in- 
cluding their meal hours. Looking at them it is very diffi- 
cult to get a text for talking about overwork and hard-driven 
people, because despite the work, they look extremely well. 
That brings us to another feature that we have vastly im- 
proved in the general conditions of our war work. You all 
know of course that before the war we had our factory acts, 
and we laid down very definite principles about our overtime. 
We had our women inspectors as well as our men; our acts 
made definite conditions for all factory life; but we did not 
possess welfare workers to any extent at all. When Mr. 
Lloyd George became Minister of Munitions, and set up 
the ministry and started on the dilution problem, he set 
up a department under Arnold Rowntree to deal with the 
welfare problem. They have carried out a policy that I think 
you know broadly, of putting into all the government's plants 
and into the controlled plants under the ministry, which num- 
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bered about seven thousand, women whose duty it was to look 
after the welfare of the workers in the factory. Our ideal 
always was that the women used in the management scheme 
should be the persons who took up the work of hiring and 
dealing with the question of employing and dismissing. The 
welfare work has included a great deal of canteen service, the 
serving of meals to our workers, along the lines of your cafe- 
terias, and the canteens have been extremely successful, and 
have of course worked in with our other problems of saving 
food, because it is a great saving of food to have it done in 
that scientific way. The first attempt to help the men — again 
it was the men chiefly who suffered in the early days — 
was done by some of our own voluntary societies, the 
women going down through the night shifts and giving the 
men coffee and sandwiches, and what we could, in order to 
give them what they needed. 

The criticism of our welfare workers, to take the other 
side, has come from trade-union women who believe that 
all of these welfare women in the factories should be 
government officers, that they should not be paid by the 
employer, because they contend that that nullifies to a 
certain extent her will and her power to make changes. 
But I think any fair observer of our conditions will say that 
the welfare work among our women, and in general, the 
humanizing importance of the work has been very marked in- 
deed during the war. The women have worked heavily, and 
there is one other group of our people who, I think, have had 
very heavy work in the war, the young boys and the girls, 
especially the boys. The boy whenever he left school in our 
country was put to work. The farmers in the rural districts 
have used their local powers to take boys away from school 
in the early months of the summer and put them on the land, 
so that there has been a big fight about the treatment and use 
of the quite young people of the country ; and we have had to 
watch very carefully to protect the young girls in plants who 
have been used sometimes, as inspectors tell us in their reports, 
in a way that they should not have been used, in order to get 
the full use of labor that could be got. So, we have that to 
deal with. 

Now, to talk of the children, the Fisher Education Act, which 
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has just gone through, is going to destroy forever a thing that 
I feel has been a disgrace to England for years and years past, 
and that is the half-time system in Lancashire. For years I 
never used to make a speech without attacking it with great 
vigor, and when you did that in Lancashire you would be 
amazed how people would rise up and defend it. That is go- 
ing to be put an end to. 

You know how we have dealt with our munition people, 
particularly in the matter of housing. Gretna, for instance, 
is a new city. Eltham in Kent has been built up, and some 
of the naval bases; the government has done a great deal 
of building, and is housing the girls in great buildings, like 
the Coventry houses that hold about one hundred to two 
hundred girls. They have been looked after by welfare peo- 
ple, and that has been another section of our handling of 
women in the war. 

Then there is the great question of wages, which I gather 
you have also, as you have spoken several times of our old 
minimum-wage boards, which really were established to deal 
with our sweating conditions, and in the war the question 
of women's wages has naturally been, as everywhere, a 
question of great contention. One of the means devised to 
meet it, circular L i, a resolution enactment, was passed by 
the Ministry in agreement with the unions at the end of 
1 91 5, and it was enforced, laying down the principle that 
piece and time rate work, skilled work, should be paid 
for exactly the same for women as for men. In the case 
of the oxy-acetylene welders some means were devised to 
secure the enforcement of that principle now and then; but 
if you take the broad condition we do not find, if you take 
all our women in munitions, and so on, that they are paid at 
the same rate even if you try to allow, as you must, for the 
difference in work. Some people estimate that broadly the 
difference in payment comes down to somewhere around four 
dollars a week. 

We all know the wage boards of the government — we 
know their work in settling the amounts of bonuses to be 
added to the worker's wages; additional bonuses, revised each 
three or four months, to meet the cost of living. One of 
the recent strikes of our women, the strike of the bus girls 
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in London, was not on the question of wage. There is no 
tramway or railway system in our country employing women 
that does not give them the same wage as the men. That is 
true, but when the bonuses were given out, when the last 
bonus was due in London, they made the bonus apply only to 
the men and left the women out, and the women struck for 
the additional bonus. They were supported by the trade-union 
men who struck with them, for they contended that the only 
safety for our men after demobilization is this equal standard. 
They say that if the women are going to have a lower pay- 
ment than the men, the men will never get the positions back. 
If you take the whole country we are, as I suppose every 
country is, a curious jumble on the question of equal pay. If 
you hold any executive post in our country, the women receive 
equal pay with the men. Before the war our insurance com- 
missioners, our women, received $5,000, just the same as the 
men. I know of no woman holding an executive post in the 
war where she did not receive the same as the men in the 
departments. Frequently they received higher, if they were 
on a higher plane than the men in the department work. If 
you take the higher professions, like medicine, you have the 
same standard. If you move into teaching during the war, 
the treasury has given a higher additional grant in order to 
secure higher payments for our teachers. We find the amaz- 
ing fact that the National Union of Teachers has never de- 
clared in favor of the principle of equal pay for equal work, 
although every other teachers' organization has. In this 
period of adjustment and reconstruction that we are coming 
to, I know that part of our problems will consist in working 
at this problem of payment to women. We have groups, in- 
cidentally, in our country who believe in some system of en- 
dowment of motherhood, and we have other groups, quite an 
active group, who contend that a man is in a different position 
as regards payment; but the majority group contends that the 
only sound principle is to pay for the work irrespective of the 
sex of the worker. That is going to be one of our questions. 

Most of you I am sure feel as I do that you cannot talk 
of the problem of women in industry now without realizing 
that the whole question hangs on our policy in dealing with 
the problems that we are confronted with at this moment. 
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You cannot talk about what possibility there is, for instance, 
of our women being flung out and suffering hardships, you 
cannot talk about that apart from talking of our financial 
policy after the war, what we are going to do to get our cur- 
rency right, to cut down the inflation, what we are going to 
do as a country to encourage new industry, what we are going 
to do to assist us to find our markets in the world. We can- 
not think of the problem of women except in relation to the 
whole great policy of our country, and I am one of those people 
who believe that if our own country handles the conditions 
with which we are faced now wisely there is no really 
serious problem at all, because I maintain that there is work 
for all, for all of the women who wish to stay in work, and 
for all of the men. We have altogether in our whole 
Empire about a million dead, and about eighty per cent of 
them are our own island dead. We have about two hundred 
and seventy thousand disabled men. You can see that if we 
do the work that is clamoring aloud to be done in our country 
there is great work for all of us. We need at least 
three hundred thousand houses in order to give us the houses 
that we must have, that our young wives and the husbands 
returning from the front must have in order to begin house- 
keeping. We must develop our transportation, and I believe 
it is clear that we are going to nationalize our railroads, hold 
them as government industries. That seems to be emerging 
at this election. We want to develop transportation, to de- 
velop electric power and those schemes of housing which are 
going to be partially financed by the treasury. We want 
afforestation, and that is the kind of work we feel can 
be done, if there is any period of depression, as we go 
along. You may say, as people have felt it right to say, 
" What is the possibility of your people's purchasing power 
in connection with those schemes for doing great work within 
the country? " Well, when we started in this war three hun- 
dred and forty-five thousand of our people held government 
securities, consols. Now that we have finished the war seven- 
teen million people hold these war bonds of ours, and if you 
go by saving, our workers never saved anything like the 
sums which they have saved in this war. If you will take 
the ordinary working-class home in our country, every one 
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of them possesses war savings certificates, and many of them 
bonds. We have sold through the post office alone in a year 
— that means very small purchases — over a billion dollars 
worth of these certificates and bonds, and we know that our 
people, broadly speaking, have benefited by this war, that 
standards have gone up. Take one other practical fact, 
the feeding of school children. We used to feed the 
necessitous school children. Since the war in the great 
cities like Birmingham and Cardif, if you ask what 
they are doing in the feeding of school children, you 
find that since 191 7, so far as I can find out, they were not 
being asked to feed the children in any numbers; so that 
we feel, as you do, that during the war we have established 
infinitely higher standards for our workers, and I can assure 
you that our democracy has determined that it shall not come 
down. We have an electorate of sixteen million people now. 
That includes six million women, which is to us a guarantee 
that the problems of women will have to be considered fairly 
and justly in this reconstruction period. I would say that 
thinking of women as of men, you cannot solve industrial 
problems by thinking only in terms of wages. I can 
remember in South Wales, feeling that there was not much 
use in going on as the miners did, wanting more and 
more wages, when as a matter of fact what the miners 
needed was not more wages, but decent housing, and other 
things. What is the good of wages if it is not going to give 
the workers the right kind of social conditions; and what we 
are anxious to do, as some one has said, is to live out the 
ideals for which we have been fighting. All that we have 
been saying is literally so much cant if we are not going to 
make our own country a better and finer place in which to live. 
We who have these great and difficult problems to handle 
should realize that they range from the great problems of 
international finance and trade, and the use of materials, 
the whole capital of the country, down to the problem 
of dealing with your child in the school and fitting it for life, 
and dealing with the health of the people — and we are going 
to establish a ministry of health. I think we are going to keep 
this as a standard, the principle that we must secure for our 
people not only this living wage, this decent wage, but we 
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must secure for our people the things for which they can 
spend their wage that will give them decent homes, decent 
surroundings and leisure, and that our education may do that 
greatest of all things, teach them to make a right use of that 
leisure. Thinking of our women who have played a very 
great part in helping us through this struggle — I think of 
the women who have been serving and working — and look- 
ing at your women who have worked so hard, looking at them 
going forward into the more difficult problems that lie 
before us — because they are in many ways really more difficult 
than those we have been through — I think we will be 
conscious that we have to take into account every side 
of this question; we have to consider all conditions of wages, 
of homes, of health, of the whole problem of how we intend 
to build our civilization; and I feel that what this coun- 
try does, and any experiences we have, are helpful to each 
other. I feel that these two countries of ours, in many ways 
very similar, working out the same problems of adjustment 
between labor and capital, can help each other and can learn 
much from each other. 
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